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both sexes. Their previous and future lives become vague and unreal so that only
the present is of importance. Time overseas is viewed as an interlude in life and
whatever makes it more bearable seems justifiable. Men are apparently better able
to partition off their lives adequately so that they do not as readily become deeply
or permanently involved emotionally. They are, therefore, less liable to lasting psychic
trauma from transient attachments.
Between June, 1943, and October, 1945, there were 9,193 discharges from
the service for pregnancy among the enlisted group. Between January, 1944,
and October, 1945, there were 310 separations among officer personnel for
pregnancy. This amounted to 7.5 per cent of the total strength of the WAC
between 1942 and 1945 and was only 250 less than the number of medical
discharges for all other reasons.15
The actual number of marriages in the Army is not accurately known, but
it is presumed to have been large. However, it is not related to the number of
pregnancies. There were other psychological aspects of this problem.16 The
tendency toward increased fertility was apparent in women who had never
been able to become pregnant. This was probably due to a routine, healthy life,
plus the temporary separation from the husband. Many became pregnant during
high emotional states while on leave. It is believed that there was an increase
in the pregnancy rate as the war progressed, in part because of a desire to get
out of the Army or to return from overseas from which there was no other
means of escape. In other cases a family was desired before becoming too old.
There was a willingness to forgo this responsibility during the early days of
uncertainty, but, as the war dragged on indefinitely and again when the end
was in sight, the pregnancy rate rose sharply.
The percentage of medical discharges for neuropsychiatric causes was ap-
proximately 10 per cent higher in the WAC than in the total Army. The num-
ber of psychoneuroses was 10 per cent higher in the WAC than in the Army as
a whole, whereas the number of psychoses was 5 per cent less. Prior to 1944 the
psychiatric causes for discharges amounted to more than half of all medical
discharges. This was undoubtedly reduced by the better screening of recruits
which became effective that year.
15 These figures are not so surprising if one is realistic and is familiar with current trends in
the sexual life of Americans. Terman reported that of women married before 1912, 12 per cent
were nonvirgins at marriage; between 1918 and 1922, 26 per cent were not virgins; between
1922 and 1931, 49 per cent were not virgins; between 1932 and 1937, 68 per cent were non-
virgins. Tennan, L. M., Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness, McGraw-Hill Book
Company, Inc., New York, 1938.
*<* These points were suggested by Lt. Col. Margaret Craighill who was responsible for the
supervision of women's health in the Army, Dr. Craighill has recorded some of these observa-
tions from her rich experience in "Psychiatric Aspects of Women Serving in the Army: The
Motivation of Women Volunteers/' presented at Am. Psychiat. Assn. Meeting, New York,* May
22, 1947. Am. J. Psychiat. 104:226-230, Oct., 1947.